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THE MUSICAL TIMES.— July 1, 1865. 



and we have no hesitation in saying that Handel 
knew what he meant best. 

The chorus singing was, on the whole, so uniformly 
good, that we should do an injustice to Mr. Costa 
were we not to award him unqualified praise for his 
exertions. That a certain amount of unsteadiness is 
occasionally apparent to the listeners is not to be 
wondered at when we consider that, were it even 
possible to make four thousand people go together 
like a machine, it would be utterly impossible for such 
accuracy to reach the audience. Such gigantic 
effects as can be gained by the united efforts of an 
enormous body of voices, therefore, must be accepted 
as a compensation for that precision which might be 
gained in a smaller space ; and, viewed in this light, 
we question whether such chorus singing has ever 
been heard before. The first chorus, " And the glory 
of the Lord," was a marvel of musical organization; 
and, indeed, was one of the most perfect specimens 
of choral singing in the Oratorio. The subjects were 
given by the several departments of the choir with 
immense precision ; and the altos, especially, were 
remarkably firm throughout. The value of mere 
numbers in Handel's grandest choruses was never per- 
haps more fully shown than in " For unto us a child 
is born." Familiar as this is to an English audience, 
the effect is always equally grand and impressive ; 
and, with the exception of its performance at the last 
Birmingham Festival, — a sensation which still lingers 
in our memory — we have never heard it so well 
sung. Whether Mr. Costa, with the huge mass of 
executants before him, found it impossible to adhere 
to his usual method of whispering the opening part, 
and reserving all power for the words " Wonderful 
Counsellor," or whether he has thought better of it, 
and kept operatic effects for the Opera-house, we 
know not ; but certainly the chorus was immensely 
improved by following the score as Handel wrote it. 
An enthusiastic encore, which could not be resisted, 
rewarded the choir for this fine performance. The 
" Hallelujah" Chorus was given with extraordinary 
vigour and precision ; and, indeed, the choral forces 
were thoroughly efficient throughout the entire work, 
every point being taken up with a firmness which 
could only be obtained by a perfect system of training, 
and a resolution to yield implicit obedience to the 
conductor. Previous to the Oratorio, the National 
Anthem was excellently sung, first by the Soprani, then 
by the Alti, and afterwards in full chorus. 

A demonstration on so gigantic a scale as this Fes- 
tival is not to be judged solely in a musical point of 
view. Looking from the vast orchestra, filled with 
the most talented executants from all parts of the 
kingdom, we behold an immense area, in which every 
available space is occupied by an audience, whose 
attention is as much rivetted on the music as those 
whose duty it is to interpret it. No ardent worshipper 
of the art should underrate the significance of such a 
fact. The love of Handel's Oratorios has sunk deeply 
into the hearts of English people ; and the Messiah is 
so regarded as an earnest outpouring of Christian joy 
and hopefulness that those who listen feel that they 
are participators in the realization of the work itself; 
and hence a bond of union is established between 
audience and artists. Thus indeed should it ever be 
with the undying creations of genius ; for, as true 
religion makes converts wherever its pure doctrines 
are felt, so should true art draw within its magic influ- 
ence the sympathies of the people, until all are made 
to feel that the worship of such works should be not 
partial, but universal. 



It is with this view that we gladly welcome such 
popular gatherings as the Handel Festival ; and the 
magnificent result of the first day's performance 
affords undoubted proof not only of the enormous 
amount of executive talent which can be assembled at 
one time by a duly organized system, but of the 
intense desire with the public to seize every oppor- 
tunity of hearing those compositions, the passion for 
which is deepening as a knowledge of them increases. 

Of the Wednesday and Friday representations we 
are at present unable to speak, as our number must 
be at press before the second day's performance ; but 
we understand that the sale of tickets for both days 
has been immense ; and there is every reason to 
believe that the Handel Festival of 1865 will be, both 
in an artistic and pecuniary sense, one of the most 
brilliant that has yet been given. 

HER MAJESTY'S THEATEE. 

The character of Medea is so intimately associated with the name 
of Pasta, that many who were too young to be frequenters of the 
Opera at the time this great singer was in the zenith of her fame, 
have imagined that Madlie. Titiens had attempted, in this last 
revival of Cherubini's opera, to rival her predecessor in the same 
part. The Medea made famous by the genius of Madame Pasta is 
however a weak opera by Simone Mayer, written in the true Italian 
school, and now laid aside we hope for ever. Cherubini's Medea is 
a work of solid pretension ; the composition of one who worked for 
art alone, and who has hitherto, therefore, been too exclusively the 
favourite of artists, seeing that scarcely any of his operas are at all 
known to the general public in England, very slightly in France 
(although Medea was originally written for that country), and not 
as much as they should be even in Germany. Madlie. Titiens is 
however likely to secure a permanent fame for Cherubini's work in 
England by her magnificent acting and singing in the principal 
character. Her performance of Fidelio had already prepared the 
public to expect a perfect realization of the Greek heroine ; and we 
have little hesitation in saying that this, her latest assumption, is 
likely to prove her very best. The music is more trying than any 
of the screaming operas of the modern Italian school, because the 
dramatic energy to be infused into every bar is an integral portion 
of the composition itself ; and no mere mistress of executiou, there- 
fore, dare attempt it. The declamatory portions of the opera were 
given with a fire and dramatic power which aroused the audience to 
positive enthusiasm ; and the duet with Jason in the first act was a 
triumph of true musical art. Not only the highest vocal qualities, 
but positive physical powers are so severely taxed in the last act of 
this great musical tragedy, that even Madlie. Titiens, who seems 
whilst on the stage to show no sympton of exhaustion, must feel 
that the repetition of this opera ought not to be too frequent. No 
lover of the loftiest school of dramatic music should miss hearing a 
work which can only be supported by the untiring efforts of so con- 
summate an artist as Madlie. Titiens ; for we feel that such singers 
come but seldom, and the gap caused by their retirement is speedily 
filled by the many pretenders, whose appeal to the uneducated is 
too surely responded to. 

Apart from the solo portions of this opera, the choral effects are 
so grand and impressive — so stately, forcible, and full of what may 
be called the cold beauty of Greek art, that we seem to live and 
move with the actors before us ; and melody— such as we welcome 
in the modern cantabile operas — is not only unlooked for, but would 
be felt as a positive anachronism. Madlie. Titiens was most ably 
supported by Dr. Giinz, who in the part of Jason, sang well the 
music allotted to him, and always with the feeling that he was 
adding to the effect of Cherubini's great work, rather than display- 
ing his own powers to the best advantage. The same may be said 
of Mr. Santley, whose Creon is a noble instance of devotion to art 
for its own sake. The music scarcely lies well for his voice ; but 
he threw his whole energy into the part ; and every phrase was 
delivered with a thorough knowledge of the intention of the com- 
poser. The character of LHrce was quite beyond the very limited 
powers of Miss Laura Harris; but Neris found a most efficient 
representative in Madlie. Sinico. The chorus was the finest we 
have ever heard in this establishment — especially in the nuptial 
scene — and the band was in every respect fully equal to the difficult 
music of this trying but noble specimen of the lyric drama. 



ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
Donizetti's Opera Linda di Chamounix is so admirably suited 
to display both the vocal and histrionic powers of Madlie. Adelina 
Patti, that we think it likely to prove one of the most attractive of 
the lighter operas of the season. The grace and elegance which 
she throws into the character, seem so natural to the little peasant 
girl that, apart from the manner in which she executes the music, 
the drama at once carries the sympathies of the audience to the 
end ; and the restoration of the heroine to reason and to happiness 
is felt as a real relief to those who have followed her through the 
vicissitudes of her career. Her interpretation of the music is irre- 
proachable throughout: not only the brilliant passages in such 
solos as " O luce di quest' anima," but the more impassioned por- 
tions in the intensely dramatic situations with which the opera 



